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BOOK REVIEWS. 



"Dobcas, the Daughter of Faustina," is one of the 
latest products of the " Our Continent Library," published by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, and whose author is Mr. Nathan C. 
Couns, whose previous volume was entitled " Arius the Libyan . " 
The small book is profusely illustrated, principally by Mr. Will 
H. Low, and is neatly printed and bound. Being a story of 
the early Christians,- it deals in a most charmiag manner with 
the rites, customs, ceremonies and revels of the Romans in the 
time of "the most holy Emperor Maxentius," and in its depic- 
tions of the purity and simplicity of the lives and teachings of 
the Christians presents a most striking contrast. The author 
introduces, with singular skill, conversations and dissertations 
upon the state of religion and society which in the most pleas- 
ing way convey the information he desires, and withal, in most 
poetical sequence, follows the varying fortunes of the brave 
Marcellus and the maiden Dorcas, through his conversion to 
his martyrdom and his subsequent raising from the dead by 
means of Christian prayer. The author plainly gives it as his 
conviction that as soon as the church consented to become 
allied with Constantine, or the state, that then and there it 
established " Anti-Christ," and the fascinating work ends with 
these gloomy words : " Then the Kingdom of Heaven ceased 
everywhere on earth, and the last of the. primitive churches 
forsook Christ and conformed to the world. When shall His 
Kingdom again come in very truth upon Earth ?" His concise 
style, simple eloquence, and power of persuasion pre-suppose 
that he will be able to meet with enthusiastic argument the 
criticisms that will probably be showered upon him. 

Fob straight forward, out-spoken liberty of thought and 
expression the voluimfs issued by this able firm are getting to 
be famous. Witness"the latest work of Judge Tourgee, which 
he has entitled "An Appeal to Cssab." The author opens 
by making the following startling statement, and asking the 
pertinent question which his book endeavors to answer : " An 
upas tree had taken deep root in the soil ef the New World. 
A free people hacked it down with the sword. It cost more 
than a million of lives and five billions of dollars to accomplish 
the task. The roots were left to gather strength for other 
harmful growth. Can toe allow these roots to remain?" The 
volume is nothing less than a bugle call, demanding and com- 
manding attention to the fact that underneath our seeming 
prosperity and security as a nation lies a great problem which 
every year becomes more difficult of solution, a living problem, 
which underneath the surface, will constantly increase and 
militate against our future welfare if, we as a people, the 
" Caesar " to whom he appeals, do not shake off our indolent 
acquiescence and easygoing indifference towards the question 
of the African race whom we spent five billion of dollars and a 
million of men to free and enfranchise. With clear, concise, 
statistical methods, with keen insight, with judicial non- 
partisanship, Judge Tourgee sets the condition of the negro 
and the results that must arise from such conditions in " a 
plain, unvarnished tale," and every thinking American should 
become acquainted with the proposition. 

All artists who are sincere in their profession, whether 
modeling in clay or painting "the human from divine," will 
be grateful to Cassell & Co., for the publishing of a translation 
by Mr. Frederick E. Fencion of the valuable book by Mathias 
Duval, entitled "Artistic Anatomy." The chapters are a 
series of lectures delivered before the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and is a summary "of anatomy especially designed for those 
artists who, having commenced their special studies, have 
drawn the human form either from the antique or from the 
living model, and who have already some idea of outlines, 
attitudes and movements. Illustrated throughout with seventy- 
seven figures, the explanations of which are plain, concise, 
and of practical advantage, and written in a style which avoids 
, the dry-as-dust manner of the simple, technical text book ; full 
of instruction on ancient and modern anatomic art, with valu- 
able hints as to where to find plates, drawings, and studies by 
great masters, these lectures must have proved invaluable to 
those who enjoyed them from the author's lips, and will in- 
evitably form a notable addition to the works which may now 
adorn the studios of American artists everywhere. 

" Salad Fob The Solitary and Social," by Frederick 
Saunders, and published by Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, 
New York, is an improved edition of a book which has already 
attained A'pleasing position in English literature. Truly, with 
its large broad-margined pages, its readable type, its constant 
illustrations, funny, pretty, artistic, familiar and instructive, 
its endless series of spicy condiments, in the way of bright 
sayings, laughable anecdotes, droll conceits, and interesting 
dissertations, it proves a merry companion for a rainy day, a 
sympathetic friend for a pleasant evening, a charming adviser 
for a melancholy fit, and a mirth provoking gossip for the table. 
Hardly a topic in ordinary life but what it touches with a fleeting 
wing, then flutters to the next, and in a sweep of the pages we 
are taken from "Cemeteries" to "Sports," from "Mysteries 
of Medicine" to "Infelicities of authorcraft," from the 
"Toilette and its Devotees" to the "Shrines of Genius," and 
find a fund of other "Facts and Fancies" that will cheer a 
dull hour and make a gay one gayer. The book is handsomely 
bound in peacock blue cloth with rich designs in gold and 
brown, and does credit to the task and enterprise of its pub- 
lisher. 

Lee & Shepabd send us a singular little volume by the 
former editor of the Boston Transcript, Mr. William A. Hovey, 
entitled "Mind Beading and Beyond." It is the record of a 
series of the most interesting experiments occurring at various 
times and with different people, illustrating the power of one 
mind to sense that of another, and seems to be, one might say, 
the a, b, c of a new science or a newly developed talent, which 
if properly cultivated, may be carried to a quite unknown 
extent. The experiments consisted of everything that could 
touch on any of the senses, and the results appear to be a very 
good average of correctness. For instance a figure drawn 
upon a slate while the minds of the company were fixed upon 



it, would be in many instances exactly duplicated by different 
persons who were kept out of the room during the drawing 
and who knew nothing whatever of its form. Various articles 
of food or drink, sweet, sour, hot or otherwise, would be tasted 
by himself or others and described by the " sensitive," whoever 
he or she might be, the taste being apparently as strong in one 
mouth as the other. Cards, numbers, and in fact any object 
on which the minds of those present were concentrated were 
correctly selected by the other parties who knew nothing of 
what had been chosen. With these experiments as a basis, the 
book develops the theory and ably argues the idea, that 
minds may and do communicate with each other in an invisible 
way without the aid of words or gestures and frequently at 
great distances, and it is claimed that this is not a "phenome- 
na," a supernatural power, even when it goes to the extent of 
clairvoyance, but in a law of the mind of which we see the 
results; results which, should the law be sought out and 
scientifically formulated, would be of vast benefit to the world. 
Besides the practical arguments of the writer, he has also dis- 
tributed along the pages authorized and authentic anecdotes 
from the highest sources, proving the existence of some.power 
in the mind to read that . of another, although it varies in 
manner and in the consciousness of those who possess it. In 
children it seems to be quite as active and available as in 
grown people, as the following will show. It is given by Pro- 
fessor Barrett, from the account of an English friend : 

" I had one day been spending the morning in shopping 
and returned by train just in time to sit down with my children 
to our early family dinner. My youngest child, a sensitive^ 
quick-witted, little maiden of two years and six weeks old was* 
one of the circle. Dinner had just commeneed when I sudden- 
ly recollected an incident in my morning's experience which I 
had intended to tell her, and I looked at the child with the 
full intention of saying, ' Mother saw a big dog in a shop, with 
curly hair,' catching her eyes in mine as I paused an instant 
before speaking. Just then something called off my attention 
and the sentence was not uttered. What was my amazement two 
minutes afterwards to hear my little lady announce, ' Mother 
saw a big dog in a shop.' I gasped, ' Yes I did,' I answered, 
' but how did you know ?' ' With funny hair,' she added, quite 
calmly, ignoring my question. ' What color was it, Evelyn ?' 
said one of her elder brothers, 'was it black?' She said 
' Yes.' Now it was simply impossible that she could have 
received any hint whatever of what was in my mind, for it 
only occurred to me at the moment and no one had been with 
me when I saw the dog." 

To those interested in mental phenomena or philosophy, 
this work will prove new and valuable. It is profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams. 

Wb receive from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,. three 
new novels, all so attractive in their outward appearance of 
plain, neat binding, fine paper, and clear beautiful print, that 
one could hardly make a choice between them, but fain must 
closely peruse between the covers to cull the thoughts which 
make their separate claims. The names and authors run in 
this wise: "A Carpet Knight," by Harford Flemming, who 
wrote •' Cupid and the Sphinx ;" " Pilot Fortune," by Marian 
C. L. Beeves and Emily Read, those two who wrote " Weari- 
thorne" and others, and "My Lady Pokahontas," writ by 
Anas Todkill, with notes by John Esten Cooke. And of the 
"Carpet Knight," it will be remembered that Burton, in his 
" Anatomy of Melancholly " said : " As much valor is to be 
found in feasting as in fighting, and some of our city captains 
and carpet knights will make this good and prove it." The 
heroes of this little work are all more or less valiant in noth- ' 
ing, for balls and parlor chat, and little visits to art academies, 
and drives in the park make up the incidents of the play, ex- 
cepting the " guardian " who is in love with his young ward 
who is in love with him, as is most generally the case where 
such relationships exist in novels ; he let others have the first 
chance to be saved on a wreck, and she had a vision of it, 
really the one interesting event of the book. The conversa- 
tions are without a trace of vivacity, and after one gets 
through, one inevitably feels that it is of no result, neither 
morally nor amusedly nor intellectually, this following of a 
good many ordinary people through a good many ordinary 
daily doings. 

The following is a brief specimen of the chat, opened at 
random, between two who are supposed to love each other : 

" Mr. Wilmot will you please tell me what time it is ? I 
am afraid I must go up and dress for dinner." 

" Why should you do that ?" 

"I do not want to be late." 

" It wants an hour of dinner time." 

" Julia will be coming home and she will expect me to be 
resting as she asked me to do." 

" Is Julia such a tyrant?" 

"Of course not, but she did not want me to be tired 
because we are to go to the opera this evening." 

" That is a polite way to tell me to go." 

" I did not mean to tell you to go," said Edith, blushing. 

"I am glad of that, for it is so pleasant to sit here and 
talk that unless you insist, I would rather stay." 

" Pilot Fobtune," is the story of an island, a maiden, a 
lover, a rich fellow with a yacht, and a bad father in the back- 
ground. Given these dramatis persona, one can easily see how 
they will be manipulated. They have always done the same 
thing in the forty-seven island and maiden stories which have 
come under our notice, and there can be no possible anticipa- 
tion of a change. The island maiden is a little finer bred than 
her fellows, better educated and prettier. The island lover 
has been attached to her since her birth. The rich fellow with 
the yacht comes fishing, falls in love with the maiden, offers 
marriage, begins to realize that she doesn't know the world 
and would hardly " do " among his fine friends at home, dis- 
covers the bad father in the background, jumps at an excuse 
to break the engagement and sails away in his yacht. The 
maiden weeps indefinitely, and the island lover finally wins her 
heart by his constancy and the two occupy the usual little 
cottage together. The.incidents are all sorts of rowings and 



sailings and fishings and sittings on rocks and being wind 
swept and being hid in fogs, which give " an atmosphere " to 
the story, a story which very likely is a true one, for there isn't 
the least thing unusual in it, and who could expect after years 
and years of maiden being loved and then deserted by gentle- 
men from the outer world, that anyone would have the audacity 
to have him actually marry her and taking her among his 
noble relatives on Fifth Avenue, should show a woman who 
' would prove herself a queen among them, as once in a while 
it would be a relief to have her do. But altho' the plot is so 
commonplace the style is fresh, vivacious, and at times charm- 
ing, and again there is a curious sensation running through the 
whole impression received : that of the sound of the sea. We 
hear it in all its moods all the time. We realize that it is there. 
The sea atmosphere is so strong that we actually live on the 
island with its characters, and therein consists a power and a 
fascination which if it only encircled and enveloped a fresh 
plot would make " Pilot Fortune " one of the most attract- 
ive novels of the season. 

"The Life of Edoar A. Poe," as it is written by George 
E. Woodberry in the "American Men of Letters" series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin &: Co., shows an even and 
pleasing literary style, embracing frequent neatly turned sen- 
tences put in language which is refined and entertaining. 
There is an absence of sympathy in the subject, however, 
which detracts in a great measure from the enjoyment of the 
.reading with those who regard Poe's talents as more deserving 
of admiration than his eccentricities call for censure. 

It is not necessary that imaginary faults in his father, 
faults which were never noticed and certainly were never given 
publicity until they were, developed in his son, should be urged 
as an extenuation of that son's shortcomings. Inherited tastes 
or evils of disposition coming by descent, cannot be crowded 
upon one whose only fault in early life appears to have been a 
savage pride to rely upon himself, to accomplish his own 
position in the world, and to be above all else, his own master, 
answerable to his own intellect for his success or his mistakes, 
and conscious that he possessed an individuality which In Its 
strength and originality excelled that of any literary character 
this country has ever produced ; he wished to impress that 
individuality upon his work and stamp it unmistakably upon- 
whatever he might undertake. With men of ordinary ability 
controlling his actions, with publishers who could not compre- 
hend the great scope of his mind, with employers who con- 
sidered his articles in their commercial phase rather than their 
literary perfection; with such drawbacks, Poe resigned all 
thought of identifying any magazine with his own peculiarities 
that was not owned and managed solely by himself. The dis- 
couragement produced by this conviction explains his apparent 
indolence and the frequent changes he made in his business 
relations. He was ever possessed by the thought that at some 
time, whenever that might be he knew not, he would establish 
the " Penn Magazine " or the " Stylus " or some other monthly 
wherein he could give free rein to the vigorous thoughts he 
now was compelled to subdue. His restlessness was the 
natural result of forcing his opinions and actions into compli- 
ance with those possessed by them who were In such positions 
as to demand it; he rebelled when Burton urged his theatrico- 
literary experience against him, and he objected very properly 
to the unceremonious manner of deposing him from the editorial 
charge of Graham's after he had increased the circulation of 
that magazine from 8,000 to 40,000 per month. Despite this, 
Graham seems to have remained a steadfast friend to Poe 
during his life and took occasion later to vindicate his 
memory. 

As is the fate of the majority of men of unusual accom- 
plishments, Poe was made the victim of the slanders and 
machinations of schemers, who, in a worldly sense, were more 
fortunate than he, and willing to stoop to mean advantages: 
Conspicuous for this was one Griswold, a quondam Baptist 
minister, who wheedled his way into Poe's position, and com- 
pleted his work with a vicious attack upon the character of the 
man he had ousted. 

To Poe's intemperance there is more blame attached .than it 
merits. There is no reason to believe, by any extant' evidence, 
that Poe was addicted to drinking any further than is the ordi- 
nary man of our every-day acquaintance ; he was social, but 
not to the extent of intoxication. His various troubles would 
certainly have justified such indulgence, if any indulgence 
were necessary. The harsh, unmanly treatment from his 
adopted father, Mr. Allen, the disappointment in his life, the 
total indifference of his friends to his success, and the mali- 
cious slanders from his enemies, were alike powerless to tempt 
him to excesses ; and it was not until the death of his wife 
that he gave up all restraint, and drank himself Into a delirium 
ending in death. Of this last sorrow, who can read his letter 
and doubt the cause of his recklessness? "Six years ago a 
wife, whom I loved as no man ever loved before, ruptured a 
blood-vessel in singing. Her life was despaired of. I took - 
leave of her forever, and underwent all the agonies of her 
death. She recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the 
end of a year the vessel broke again. I went through pre- 
cisely the same scene. . . Then again — again — and even once 
again, at varying intervals. Each time I felt all the agonies of 
her death ; and at each accession of the disorder I loved her 
more dearly, and clung to her life with more desperate perti- 
nacity. But I am constitutionally sensitive. . . I became in- 
sane. . . During these fits of absolute unconsciouness I drank. 
... As a matter of course, my enemies referred the insanity 
to the drink, rather than the drink to the insanity." 

Of Poe's genius it is useless to speak. His was a mind 
unique in the literary history of the English language. TTia 
imagination and wonderful control and grouping of words, 
was unequaled in its field. His intuition and marvelous descrip- 
tive powers were worthy of the astonished exclamation of 
Charles Dickens, " Is this man the devil ? " He was a poet in 
the most thorough sense. His competitor, Longfellow, could 
rhyme words and make beautiful lines, but the poetry of Poe 
was the very soul of rythm, and it assails the ears and senses 
of its hearers with the most beautiful thoughts and the most 
exalted conceptions that are possible to the human mind. 



